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citizens, and were sent back to England for the collection
of information.

They had instructions to obtain posts in munition
factories or in Government Departments, in arsenals or
at training depots, and part of the duties of Security
Services was to see that these men reached their objectives.
The information they sent back to Germany had a double
purpose; it confused headquarters, led the German staff
to come to curious decisions, and resulted not only in
large sums of money being paid into this country (to the
material advantage of the counter-espionage departments)
but, in addition, it provided valuable information as to
exactly what the Germans wished to know, and what
plans they had in contemplation.

Curtis-Bennett's work in this connection was delicate.
The details given had to be plausible, and the success of
the pseudo-German spies in this country had to be marked,
but not too sensational. On many occasions Curtis-
Bennett would ponder deeply on the advisability of allowing
" X," who had received orders to obtain a post in a North
Country munitions factory, to " succeed " in his applica-
tion. Was it not time that "X" reported a failure?
Was he not becoming too good an agent to be true ?
Had it been discovered that his last piece of information
was entirely false ? Curtis-Bennett, with the key men of
his department, thought with the brains of the other side,
put himself in their position, announced a decision on
which a man's life might be at stake.

The most brilliant exponent of this most hazardous
branch of espionage was a young officer whose real identity
was known to no man except the Chief. He had the
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